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Chemistry for Farmers. No. 24. 
ALKALIZSS—POTASH. 


The substances known by the name of alkalies 
have certain properties ia common with each oth- 
er, which distinguish them from other substances. 
‘The two most remarkable are the following. }, 
They have an affinity for oil or grease, and form a 
compound well known by the name of soap. 2, 
They change the color of vegetable blues to a 
green. 

There are three common alkalies, viz. Potash, 
Soda and Ammonia. Potash and Soda are solid 
substances, and are called also fixed alkalies— 
while ammonia exists in the form ot a gas, when 
pure, and is sometimes called the volatile alkali. 
Potash is obtained from the ashes of vegetable 
substaaces, and hence sometimes called vegetable 
alkali. In old times they used to burn vegetable 
substances in large pots in order to save the ashes 
—hence the name “ Potash.” In order to obtain 
this alkali the ashes are leeched—that is, soaked in 
water for a time—the water dissolves the potash 
and forins the liquer well known by the name of 
ley. This liquor is evaporated and a white solid 
substance obtained, which is the alkali in question, 

The potash thus obtained is combined with car- 
bonic acid, but not to so great an extent as it is ¢a- 
pable of cembining with it—hence it is called a 
subcarbonate of potash.—lIt is also mixed with ma- 
ny impurities—when separated from these by dis- 
sulving and straining, or in any other convenient 
way, it is subjected to quite an intense heat.—lIt 
then becomes whiter and clearer, and is called 
pearlash or salaeratus. ‘The salaeratus, however, 
is still more pure than the pearlash, and contains, 
perbaps, more of the carbonic acid. 

Potash, when cembined fully with this acid, is 
comparatively a mild substance, but when depriv- 
ed of carbonic acid, it is caustie or eorrosive—will 
combine more readily with oils, aud will corrode 

flesh and animal matter. In order to get rid of 
this acid in part, and imake it more caustie, the 
geod housewife when making soap is careful to 
put some quick lime in the bottom of her leech- 
tub, The carbonate of potash becomes dissolved in 
the water and comes in contact with the lime 
The lime has a stronger attraction for the acid, 
than the potash has, and of course deprives the 
petash of it—which passes off in a mere caustic 
state and makes as “‘they say,” a stronger ley. In 
this state it will combine mere easily with the 
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“ grease” and they of course have “ good luck ” 
with their soap. In former days before the prin- 
ciples of Chemistry were well understood—and 
no pains or method was taken to get rid of the 
carbonic acid, and the soap “would’nt come,” a 
horse shoe was thrown into the kettle, to lay the 
foul fiend, and drive off the svitches—but a little 
science has been found a far better charm to dis- 
pel wizards and witches and broom-stick hags, than 
charms and horse shoes. 

In order to deprive the potash completely of the 
acid, and obtain it in the state of an oxide, it 
should be obtained as pure as possible from the 
ashes—it should then be repeatedly boiled with 
quick lime—strained off and thén evaporated to 
dryness. You will thus obtain it combined with 
oxygen only. It is then called potassa and is found 
at the apothecaries in round sticks. 

lt is very caustic—will correde the flesh and 
is used to make issues, &c. in surgery. If you 
should take this potassa and subject it to a great 
heat ina gun barrel with some clean iron turn- 
ings and out of contact with the air, you will obtain 
the metallic base which we mentioned in our last 
number.—It is obtained thus—a thick iron tube is 
taken one or two feet long. This is filled with 
clean iron turnings, and put into a furnace. In 
one end is put a short tube containing the potassa. 
At the other end is’a bent tube which Jeads into a 
vessel of liquor called naptha or mineral oil which 
is a fluid found in some parts of the earth near 
coal mines or bituminous substances, and which 
contains no oxygen. An intense hent is then got 
up in the furnace, and when the iron turnings 
are hotest, a pan of coals is put under the part 
containing the potassa, which melts it, anc causes 
it to run down among the iron turnings—these 
have a stronger attraction for oxygen than the pot- 
ash has—of course take it from it and leaves it 
pure. It is then called potassium. This singular 
substance has a shining metallic appearance—is 
lighter than water, and has such astwong attraction 
for oxygen, and combines so rapidly that it instant- 
ly bursts into a flame in the open air—or if thrown 
into water or upon ice. Even if plunged under 
water it will instantly combine with the oxygen of 
it and burn brilliantly. 

It must therefore be kept in naptha, wiich con- 
tains no oxygen, and whatever is done with it in 
order to shew its metallic properties must be done 
umder or in that fluid. It will unite with mercury 
and form an amalgam like many other metals. It 
is a singular and strange fact that the tree which 
is growing in the forest contains such a peculiar 
substance, though hiddew and disguised by combi- 
nation with other substances—the same tree when 
cut down and seasoned still contains it—and when 
burned it is still in the ashes—and when the ashes 
are leeched and the ley obtained it is still there— 
when evaporated in the form of potash for soap, 
or for salaeratus, and used by the housewife or the 
baker in the loaf, it is still there though chained 
down and rendered harmless and inert by the oth- 
er substances—but yet capable of being liberated 





and exhibited in its pure metallic state by the hand 


of the Chemist. 

We have thus gone through with the process of 
obtaining potash as combined with carbonic acid, 
from the ashes of vegetables—have deprived it of its 
acid, and exhibited in the state of an oxide in the 
form of potassa or caustic potash, and have still 
further reduced it by depriving it of its oxygen 
and described it in its pure elementary form of a 
metal. We will pass it through some of its other 
combinations in our next. 





Ten Dollars Premium for the best Sheep. 

We take pleasure in stating that we are author- 
ized to say that.a Friend has offered to the Ken- 
nebec Co. Ag. Soc. ten dollars, to be expended as 
a premium tothe person who shall exhibit the 
best Sheep, procured by a cross that will pro- 
duce an apisnal with a good constitution, and most 
perfect shape, with the most valuable fleece, ta- 
king into view quantity and quality. 

Particulars will be given hereafter. 





Meaning ot Horse Power as applied to Steam 
Engines. 

In compliance with the request of C. C. in the 
Ellsworth Radical, who enquires of us respeeting 
the meaning of the term Horse Power as applied 
to Steam Engines, we would answer—that the 
term at best is rather an indefinite one, and that 
Engineers themselves are not agreed what is the 
actual amount of a Horse Power. Were all hor- 
ses equally strong it would do very well asa meas- 
ure of power, but as this is far from being the case, 
and as the same horse cannot, at all times, owing 
to different causes, such as variation in health— 
spirits or flesh, pull the same number of pounds 
with the same ease it cannot be an exact measure 
of strength. We will however endeavor to state 
in a plain way what is meant by horse power when 
speaking of Steam Engines. Suppose you have a 
body—a rock for instance that weighs thirty-three 
thousand pounds. You tye a rope to it and then pass 
itover a pulley and attach a horse toit. Ifhe isa 
stout fellow he will draw it up at the rate of a foot 
high in a minute. Unharness your horse and at- 
tach your steam engine. If this will pull it up at 
the rate of a foot high in a minute it is a one 
horse power engine. If it will haul up twice that 
amount, or sixty-six thousand pounds, a foot high 
in a minute, it is a two horse power engine. If it 
will pull up three times as much it is a three horse 
power, and soon. Thirty-three thousand pounds 
is the amount used by Ameriaan Engineers as a 
Horse Power. Bolton & Watt assumed thirty-two 
thousand pounds drawn up a foot high in a minute 
as a horse power. Desaguliers assuined 27,500 
lbs as a horse power, and Smeaton set it 22,916 
lbs. —Others again, calculate a horse to draw 200 
lbs, at the rate of 2 1-2 miles an hour—or 220 feet 
per minute—but 200 lbs. at 220 feet per minute if 
muitiplied together will make the draft equal to 
44,000 Ibs.—or 44,000 lbs. a foot high per minute. 

Thus you see the exact amount of a Herse Pow- 
er is not settled upon. It ranges from 22,000 Ibs. 
to 44,000 lbs. The rate of draft at a foot high per 








minute, you will perceive, is very slow.—It is ev- 
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ident, ho hat at a quicker rate, the same 
power could mot move so much. A Horse can 
draw miich more at a slow pace than at a quicker 
one. Henee the quicker the craft, or speed, the 
less must be the load. 

Thus the same power required to raise 32,000 lbs 
ong foot high in a minute, could raise but 3,200 Ibs 
ten feet high in a minute, and but 320 Ibs. one hun- 
dred feet high in a minute. 


Cattle Show and Fair 
Of the Kennebec County Agricultural Society, 
held in Winthrop, on Wednesday and Thurs- 

day the 12th and 13th of October, 1836. 

Report on Cows anv Heirers. 

The Committee appointed by the Kennebec 
County Agricultural Society to examine and award 
premiums on Milch Cows and Heifers, having at- 
tended to the duty assigned them, ask leave to 
Report: 

There was a deficiency in the number of ani- 
mals submitted to our examination, but we pre- 
sume it was owing to the inclemency of the weath- 
er, as there were several entries made by persons 
who did not appear. There were only three com- 
petitors for premium on Milch Cows, viz: Messrs. 
B. W. Varnum of Wayne, John May and Samuel 
Wood, Jr. of Winthrop. Mr. Wood gave a minute 
statement relative to the expense of keeping his 
cow during the last winter, together with the net 
proceeds of her milk, which prove her to be a first 
rate cow, and we award him the first premium on 
cows. We award the second to Mr. B. W. Varn- 
um. She is a descendant of the Jupiter breed of 
cattle. The one offered by Mr. May was a fine 
looking cow, but she having received the second 
premium last year we could not award any to him 
this. 

There were three competitors for premium on 
two years old Heifers, viz: Mesers. Pliny Harris, 
Elijah Wood, and E. Snell of Winthrop. We 
award the first premium on two years old heifers 
to Mr. Pliny Harris, and the second to Mr. Elijah 
Wood. 

The competitors for premium on Heifer Calves 
wore four, viz: Doct. Peleg Benson, Elijah Wood, 
John May, and B. W. Varnum. We award the 
first premium to Elijah Wood, the second to Doct. 
Peleg Benson, and the third to B. W. Vareum. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Or1s Norris, per order. 








Report on SHEeEp. 

One Merino Buck exhibited by Mr. Oakes How- 
ard of Winthrop, is in our opinion entitled to the 
Society’s premium of $3,00. 

‘l'o Sanford Howard of Augusta, for his South 
Down Buck, crossed with the Merino, we award 
the Society’s premium of $4,00. 

Mr. Bradford Sawtell of Sidney, exhibited one 
very fine Buck of the Dishley, crossed on the Me- 
rino, which we think is entitled to the premium of 
$3,00. 

One flock of Merino Sheep, 15 in number, was 
exhibited by Mr. Elijah Wood; they were of a 
good size, and had fine wool—we think they are 
entitled to the Society’s premium of $4,00. 

Charles Vaughan, Esq. of Hallowell, exhibited 
one full blooded imported South Down Ewe. She 
is a beautiful sheep, and is well entitled to the pre- 
mium of $3,00. 

Joseph W. Haines of Hallowell, presented for 
exhibition only, a very fine flock of Sheep of the 
South Down and Dishley cross. They are worthy 
of notice, and we recommend them to the attention 


of the public. Respectfully submitted, 
‘ Jou Wuite, JR. per order. 


MAINE FARMER 


The Committee on Melons, Grapes, Pears, Ap- 
ples, &c. ask Jeave to Report: 

There was a0 specimen of grapes exhibited.— 
Specimens of musk-melons and water-melons were 
exhibited by Mr. Oliver Foster—the musk-melons 
were of a good quality aud well grown, and we 
award to him the premium on that article, but the 
water-melons were not of a quality, in the opinion 
of the Committee, to entitle them to a premium.— 
The committee regret that from the great variety 
of excellent fruit which the orchards in Kennebec 
are known to produce, only two specimens should 
have been exhibited. A specimen of fall apples 
which he calls Hog Island Sweeting, from New 
York, were exhibited by Oliver Foster—they are 
an excellent apple, and we award to him the Socie- 
ty’s premium therefor. 

Your Committee however hardly feel warranted 
in awarding a premium for the specimen of winter 
apples which were exhibited. Specimens of seed- 
ling pears were exhibited by David Longfellow, 
which, although they were not ripe, appeared well; 
and satisfactory evidence being produced to the 
Committee that they are an excellent variety, we 
cheerfully award to him the Society’s premium 
therefor. Respectfully submitted, : 
Francis Perxey, per order. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Caution to Manufacturers of Butter, and to 

Store keepers and others to be careful of 

whom they purchase that article. 

Mr. Houmes:—I state a fact. I called on a 
store keeper and enquired of him if he had any 
good butter which was not made by a taker of snuff 
—he said he believed he had—weighed me some 
for which I paid him 25 cents per pound—carried 
home the butter—it appeared well until the cook 
discovered what she deemed a mote in it—on ta- 
king it out, behold it was a well grown bed-bug. I 
do hope I never shall behold such another sight 
while I have to pay a quarter of a dollar per pound 
—for I ask any one if this is not rather a high price 
for bed-bugs. The weather this fall has not been 
so cold as yet, that even the greatest sluts have 
had any need to set their milk under or about their 
beds. ‘Those females who allow such vermin even 
in their bedsteads, should be shunned more than 
any clean beast whatever. A. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Ploughing Match. 

Mr. Hotmes:—1l would inquire whether the 
Ken. Co. Ag. Society makes the wisest and most 
useful application of their funds, and the time of 
the Society, in giving premiums, and attending to 
what they call a Ploughing Match, on the second 
day of their Show and Fair ? 

I ha¥e heard farmers say, “there is nothing new 
in it—I used to plough, and so did my neighbors, 
and if we chose, fora short time, as fast, if we 
keep and train our oxen as we ought.” As to di- 
ciplining our oxen, we have been too deficient, 
especially in learning them to back a cart, begin- 
ning with it empty, and next lightly loaded, and 
so on. I should be satisfied if the first day of the 
Show was spent in learning how well the oxen 
were trained, and giving the several Committees 
more time to learn the value of the several articles 
assigned them, by examining them more fully, 
learn how much expense had been laid out on 
them, and the like,—the affair would not be hur- 
ried over, and perhaps more equality and justice 
would be done, and of course, better satisfaction 
given. 








Let the second day, after the address in the fore- 









noor, be employed by: Farmers, in exchanging 
their unequally matched steers and oxen, so as to 
have them of a size and temper,—let it be known 
that on that day, such as are unequally matched 
will be there for the purpose of exchange,—le+ 
sales be made at auction, or otherwise, aud those 
who desire to sell or purchase be there, not exely. 
ding trafic the first day, however. 

I am apprehensive that more benefit would be 
derived from such a course, than by ploughing 
and certainly the money paid for premiums 
ploughing would be saved for other, and, as I be. 
lieve, more valuable purposes. 

I know some may think differently from me, 
whom I respect, and with great diffidence I give 
these hints, to be refleeted on by all. Whatever 
course the future Trustees may direct, I shall ney. 
er demur at—because [| have no donbt, after view- 
ing these hints, and others which they may hear 
they will exercise a sound judgment. ‘ 

A Looxsznr on, 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Butter. 

Mr. Homes :—As premiums have been award- 
ed on butter by the Kennebec County Agricultur- 
al Society for several years, and as butter that is 
entered for a premium is, as I consider, in a meas- 
ure, public property, the public have a right to ex- 
press their opinion upon it, (especially the dairy wo- 
men.) I wish to enquire how their butter was 
made. Premiums have been awarded year after 
year and not one word has ever been published 
how their butter was made. Sir, premiums have 
been awarded year after year to the same indivic- 
uals or those connected with some of them. I was 
a looker on at your Cattle Show last year and this 
yearalso. I believe that the premiums were awar- 
ded on the color of the butter, not on the quality— 
I purchased a tub of butter that was presented for 
a premium, and pronounced by your Committee 
to be a first rate article, and I kept it a short time 
and sold it to one of those same cemmittee-men, 
and he complained of it and said it was not such 
butter as they had at the Cattle Show. There is 
something wrong in all this. I once made two 
parcels of butter every way exactly alike, except 
that I put into the creain of one parcel a piece of 
otter about the size of a small pea, and it was pro- 
nounced by your committee to be superior to the 
other. Sir, I wish to enquire if otter, carrot- juica 
or the yolk of hen’s eggs add to the flavor or qual- 
ity of butter? 1 once bought a quantity of butter 
that was made in the dead of winter and the carrot 
was plainly perceptible in the taste, and it was 80 
yellow that it was with difficulty that F could get it 
eat. I presume to say it would have been pro- 
nounced by your committee a superior article, and 
probably it would have taken the first premium at 
your Cattle Show if it had been presented. I saw 
the first premium butter last year, and I presume 
to say that no cow ever made such butter without 
the aid of some coloring matter. | am no fauk. 
finder of committees, but if my sisters in the butter 
making business have found out that coloring mat- 
ter is an improvement in making butter, let it come 
before the public—let the public know what they 
butter their bread with. Let them not claim a pre- 


mium year after year and keep it a profound se- 
cret how they make their butter. [ consider that 
when butter is presented for the inspection of all 
creation, and a premium awarded, that all creation 
have a right to know (at least) how it was made— 
and we dairy women will know if we can find out. 
More from me hereafter. 
A Frienp to Goop Butter Maxens. 








Gardiner, Oct. 14th, 1836, 











From the New York Cultivator. 
The Grub Worm. 

Mr. Buet—Sir—I saw in the October number 
of the Cultivator, some remarks en the cut worm 
and the Hessian fly. If you think the’ followin 
short varrative respecting the cut worm, wort 
publishing, it is at your service. As I kept no re- 
cord, I relate from memory. : 

When I was a young man I tried the following 
experiment: I took three large cut worms, and put 
them into a tin box, with some earth for them to 
bury themselves in. Once or twice I put ina few 
fresh leaves of pig-weed—they ate but little. I 
waited till I thought they had changed into the 
chrysalis state. On examining them, I found that 
two of them had died before they changed, the oth- 
er was perfectly changed, and of a dark, reddish 
brown color. In due time it passed to the second 
change, and came forth a darkish grey moth. I 
then began to look for some of the same kind. I 
soon found great numbers of them in the windows 
in the evening, and have since found many of them 
concealed between boards, in stone heaps, &c. 1 
thought ita bad rule that would not work both 
ways. Accordingly I put two moths, which I 
caught in the window, into a paper box, with a 
few pieces of loose paper for them to lay their eggs 
upon. In afew days the papers were covered with 
eggs. After destroying the moths, 1 put the box 
away till the following spring. Some time in 
March I opened the box, and found the eggs all 
hatched—the worms had crawled about, and for 
want of nourishment were all dead. I examined 
them through a microscope, and found them cut 
avarms indeed, in miniature. Thus the natural 
history of the cut worm was settled, in my own 
snind. The eggs are deposited about mid-summer 
and a little after; these eggs soon hatch, and the 
young worms feed during the warm weather of 
autumn. In the spring they come forth with vo- 
racious appetites, and feed till they get their growth, 
and then in the course of a few weeks pass through 
both changes into a moth. I have observed two 
varieties of the cut worm; alike in shape and near- 
ly in size, when full grown, but different in color 
and habit. Those I experimented with were the 

common black kind, which always eat off the 

plants above the surface of the ground. The oth- 

er kind are lighter celered, almost transparent, with 

a red head, and eat off the young corn and other 

pay below the surface of the ground. This last 
ind generally abound in old sward. 


A WarTervuiet Farmer. 
Watervliet, October 4, 1836, 





From the Am. Jour. of Science and Arts, for Oct. 
Gnadenhutten. 


Gnadenhutten, or “Tents of Grace,” the scene 
of the missionary labors of the pious and humane 
Heckeweider, is seated on the river, twenty-five 
miles below Zoah. The ancient Indian village 
was placed on a broad elevated plain on the east 
side of the stream. These simple sons of the for- 
est had become docile as children, under the gen- 
tle guidance of the Moravian teachers: a large 
number of them were truly pious, and members of 
the church of Christ. Seated on the frontiers be- 
tween the contending savages and the whites, and 
taking sides with neither, they had become obnox- 
ious to both, and were cruelly murdered in cold 
blood, to the number of ninety-four, in April, 1782, 
by Col,’s Williamson and Crawford, and party—the 
Sandusky Indians, accusing them of being friend! 
to the whites, and the whites charging them with 
secreting the stolen property brought by the war 
parties on their return from the settlements. How 
often the fate of these poor Indians is verified in 
modern warfare ; the quiet and unoffending neutral 
is plundered aad abused by both the belligerent 
parties. Filled with the spirit of revenge, in the 
month of March, 1782, a party of eighty or nine- 
y mounted men, {under the guidance of Col,’s 

illiamson and Crawford took thei departure 
from the “Old Mingo Bottoms,” the well known 
rallying ground of border warfare, destined for the 
Moravian villages on the Turscarawas, ‘Phe In- 
dians, thinking of no evil, were busily en a- 
bout their domestic concerns, and o ering no re- 
sistance, suffered themselves to be all taken prison- 
ers, to the number of ninety-four. More than half 
of these were women and children. In the morn- 
ing, when told what was to be their fate, they mu- 
wally prayed, and exhorted each other to be re- 
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igned, and asking reci iveness, prepar- 
pat Betore A pera massacre was 
finally iesued, some of the more humane men 
made application to Col. Williamson for liberty to 
take a child apiece to their homes and save their 
lives, there heing not less than thirty or forty, Wil- 
liamson after considering a minute, answered that 
there were not children enough for them all to have 
one, and lest there might be any eomplaining, he 
thought it better to let them remain on the spot 
with their parents and relatives : aceerdingly they 
were all massacred in coo! blood, and after a night’s 
rest for reflection. In the heat of battle, and at the 
sacking of a town, there may be some excuse for 
the indiscriminate slaughter that sometimes takes 
place ; but in the whole annals of American war- 
fare, no scene of deliberate murder can be found 
that — this inatrocity. This tragical story was 
related to me, a few days since, by a man now 
more than eighty years old, who was present, and 
one of the number that made application for liber- 
ty to save one of the children, He was well ac- 
quainted with Williamson, the principal actor, and 
says that he died rand miserable, and that a 
large number of the men perished by violent and 
untimely deaths. He was one of the party under 
Williamson and Crawford, at the defeat in May 
following, on the Sandusky plains, where Craw- 
ford was taken prisoner and burnt, and most of his 
men killed. [ also conversed with a man on the 
spot, for many years a resident here, who said that 
when a boy he had often seen, with mingled feel- 
ings of detestation and horror, the black walnut 
stump on which many of ths poor Indians were 
beheaded. He also confirmed the popular impres- 
sion, by saying, that the larger number of men 
engaged in this murderous business, either came 
to an untimely end, or suffered losses of property 
and other calatnities, too striking not to be noticed 
as marks of the retributive justice of heaven. 
Rey. Joun HeckeweEiper: Gnadenbutten was 
first settled by ths Moravian missionaries in the 
year 1772. Another missionary station wae forimn- 
ed a few miles below, at Salem, by Mr Heckewel- 
der, in the spring of 1780. , his wife, here 
resided with him in perfect safety, and in the ful- 
lest confidence of security, amongst their Indian 
converts. The 16thof April, 1781, was the birth 
day of Maria, who it is believed was the first 
white child born within the present limits of the 
State of Obio. She is still living in Bethlehem, 
(Penn.) In the autumn of that year, the Indians 
and missionaries were forcibly removed to Detroit, 
by the Sandusky Indians, leaving all their crops of 
corn standing in the field, Having suffered much 
from want of food during the wiuter, a part of the 
Indians retnrned in March to save what was yet 
left, at which time the massacre took place. 
While dwelling on the incidents of this interesting 
spot, I cannot refrain from adverting to a singular 
trait in the character of Mr Heckewelder, that of 
believing in the power of foretelling future events. 
He had lived so many years secluded in the deep 
forests, and had in the eye of his mind, seen the 
Indians so often at their labors, and his visions had 
been so often verified, that he had insensibly imbi- 
bed a belief that the human mind may become so 
deeply impressed with the approach of future e- 
vents, as to predict their arrival with certainty. 
From certain occurrences, he was led to believe 
that he was himself possessod of this faculty : 
whether he acquired it from the dreamy kind of 
life ha led in the wilds of the Tuscarawas, or from 
actual intercourse with spiritual existences, similar 
to those of Swedenborg, it will be difficult at this 
day to determine, but eertain it isthat many de- 
vout and pious minds have often been similarly 
constituted. The following singular fact | have 
from an ocular, and still living witness: During 
the early years of the settlement of the Ohio com- 
pany at Marietta, Mr Heckewelder was a frequent 
and welcome guest. He there found men of lear- 
ning and taste, whose society was congenial, and 
where he could again enjoy the comforts and re- 
fineinents of social life. While many of the early 
settlements were composed of the ignorant, the 
vulgar, and the rude, the colony of Marietta, like 
those of many of the ancient Greeks, carried with 
it the sciences and the arts; and although placed 
on the frontiers, amidst the howling and the sav- 
age wilderness, exposed to many dangers and pri- 
vations, there ran in the veins of this little band 
some of the best blood of the country, and it en- 
rolled many men of highly cultivated minds and 









exalted intellect. Amidst 
Heckewelder could not but time t- 
ly. He was himself a man full of the mi 
man kindness ; a great lover of horticulture, and 
much devoted to the study of the natural sciences. 
He kept for many years at Gnadenbutten a oer 
meteorological journal of the seasons, and of the 
flowering of plants, &c., which was published in 
Barton’s Medieal Journal. From bis thorough 
knowledge of the Indian languages, he had been 
employed by Gen. Rufus Putnam, as an interpret- 
er, at the treaty he made with the Indian tribes at 
Vincennes on the Wabash, in September, 1792. 
This duty had been accomplished, and the Gener~ 
al had returned as far as the falls of Ohio, where he 
was detained by an attack of autumnal fever, then 
common on the Wabash. Mr Heckewelder had 
in the mean tine returned by land to Marietta, in 
company with some of the Delaware Indiaus. The 
only intercourse then sustained between distant 
places, except for hunters and warriors, was by 
water, in canoes or barges. This journey had thus 
far been performed in a very light barge, built of 
cedar, and rowed by twelve men. As his fever 
had somewhat abated before Mr Heckeweldor left 
him, and the season was now advanced into No- 
vember, the General’s family at Marietta were dai- 
ly expecting him, and were with great anxiciy 
waiting for news, No news however could be ob- 
tained. Mrs. Putnam, with whom Mr Heckewel- 
der lodged, had become very uneasy and alarmed 
at the long delay of her husband, and it had been 
the subjeet of conversation before retiring to rest. 
In the morning, when Mr Heckewelder appeared 
at the breakfast table, he told Mrs. Putnam with a 
smiling countenance, that he had good news for 
her of the General ; and proceeded to state, that in 
the course of the night he had one of those mys- 
terious communications in relation to coming events 
that had often been inade to him during the course 
of his lite, and which he had never known to de- 
eeive him. He said the General would return in 
safety on the 18th day of that month ; and lest he 
should forget the day, he had in the night marked 
on the white-washed chimney dy the side of the 
bed, the number, with a piece of cut money he 
had in his pocket. My informant, who was then 
a boy, and lived in tho General’s family, immedi- 
ately ran up stairs and examined the spot pointed 
out. There he found the figures 18 plainly mar- 
ked in the side of the chimney by the bed, This 
was eight or ten day® before the prophetic time. 
The days were carefully counted, and as the peri- 
od approached, many an anxious look was cast 
down the placid stream, in seareh of the coming 
barge, when lo! on the precise day, early in the 
morning, the boat reached the landing at “ Carnp- 
us Martius,” the name of the stockaded fort at Ma- 
rietta, with the General and all the party in safety. 





To Make Home Happy. 

Nature is industrious in adornihg her domin- 
ions; and man towhom his beauty is addressed, 
should feel and obey the lessop. Let him too, be 
industrious in adorning his domain—in making 
his home—the dwelling of his wife and children 
—not only convenient and comfortable, but pleas- 
ant. Let him, as far as circumstances will permit, 
be industrious in surrounding it with pleasing ob- 
jects—in decorating it within and without with 
things that tend to make home the abode of neat- 
ness and order—a place which brings satisfaction 
to every inmate and which ir absence draws back 
the heart by the fond associations of comfort and 
content. Letthis be done, and this sacred spot will 
become more surely the scene of cheerfulness and 
peace. Ye parents, who would have your child- 
ren happy, be industrious to bring them up in the 
midst of a pleasant, a cheerful, a bappy home. 
Waste rot your time in accumulating wealth for 
them; but plast their minds and souls, in the 
way proposed, with the seeds of virtue and pros- 
perity. 

Foolish—A Mr Joseph Folly, of Ohio, lately 

ublished his wife, “for leaving his bed and board.” 
is fugitive rib retorts that both bed and board are 
equal'y hard. oo 

Remarkable.—A New York yao says :—“ Rob- 
ert Furlong, Jr. who proved an alibi onthe part of 
Richard P. Robinson, on the trial of the latter, for 
the murder of Helen Jewett, has become a bank- 
rupt, and his property has been sold at public auc- 
tion. 
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MAINE FARMER 





Agricultural. 
SE === 
From the Yankee Farmer. 
Cattle Show and Fair, 
OF THE CUMBERLAND AGRICULTURAL AND 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 











This holyday of the farmer was held on Tues- 
day last. The weather was fine, a great nu mber 
of people attended, and there was manifested an 
increased prosperity of the society, of the society, 
and new confidence in its utility ; and though the 
exhibition was deficient in manufactured articles, 

et in general it was much superior to what it was 
fast year, and such as to show that improvements 
are going on in agriculture and its kindred branch- 
es. But little butter and cheese was exhibited, 
probably owing to the high price and great de- 
mand for those articles this season. There were 
some excellent specimens of butter done up in fine 
style. 

The exhibition of stock was very respectable ; 
in working eattle we presume that it was equal to 
that of any society in the State. There were fine 
speciments of crops and vegetables, which show 
that even in cold seasons we can raise all the nee- 
essaries of life. The exhibition in this depart- 
ment might have been made much more interest- 
ing, had a greater number of farmers brought for- 
ward specimens. Some had raised excellent cro 
but had not harvested them—others had not thrash- 
ed them—and some did not exhibit them lest they 
should be out-done by others. In this business 
every one should do his best, and rejoice to see 
others do better. 

The entries for root crops and the fine speci- 
mens exhibited show that farmers are beginnin 
to give their attention to this important subject, | 
the large produce and value of roots where exper- 
iments have been made, are positive evidence that 
the business will be profitable. For particalars 
we refer our readers to the reports of the several 
committees which we commence publishing in this 

_ paper. As we now presenta reporton Manufac- 
tures, we make no remarks on that subject, except- 
ing that we are sorry to find that the ladies who u- 
sua'ly excel in good works, have in this respect 
been very negligent; a few have done well, and 
we hope that for the futureymany will follow their 
noble example. oe ; 

We shall at another time notice some of the ar- 
ticles exhibited that deserve particular attention, 
but we regret that like others who had to attend to 
business of the society, we could not examine in a 
particular manner the stock and some articles that 
were exhibited. 

Gen. James Appieton, of Portland, delivered 

a most excellent Address before the Society. He 
spoke of the folly of distinctions in our country, 
as rich and poor, where all are rich in the blessings 
of a free Government, free institutions and the ma- 
ny advantages we enjoy—of the salutary effects of 
agricultural pursuits upon the moral character of 
farmers. tle contrasted the happy condition of 
American farmers who are the lerds of the soil, 
with that of European tillers of the earth, who 
are but vassals to their landlords. He showed that 
farmers should be proud of their employment, that 
it is honorable and profitable, and in them lies the 
strength of our country—that they should be more 
intelligent in pheir particular calling, and avail 
themselves of the many advantages ef improve- 
ments. He spoke of some important improve- 
ments now making in agricultural implements— 
of the advantages of selecting improved seed and 
obtaining new and vasuable varieties—of the im- 
proved system of farming by the growing of root 
crops for stock—of the prospect of success in the 
raising of silk, and in the making of sugar from 
the French sugar beet, which promise to become 
important branches in agriculture and domestic 
manufacture. We have not time to speak of the 
address generally, nor is it necessary as we 
hope to have the pleasure ot laying it before our 
readers before long. 


After the address the society and a t num- 
ber of spectators partook of an excellent dinner 
prepared by Mr Brewer. ‘There was, however, a 
deficiency in one important item, and we hope that 
when friend Brewer is preparing another public 
dinner, the cry of “more potatoes” will still be 





The Cumberland Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society met at the house of Mr Dexter Brewer, in 
Westbrook on Tuesday Oct. 18, 1836. 

The reports of the several Committees wero 
read and accepted. 

The Society then proceeded to the choice of of- 
ficers for the ensuing year, when the following 
were duly elected. 

Seta Srorer, President. 
Joshua Wingate, 

Henry J. Warren, 

Isaac Iisley, 

Benj. Roberts, 

Samuel Stephenson, 
John Mussey, 

S. W. Cole, Recording Secretary. 

F. O. J. Smith, Corresponding Sec’y. 

Wm. T. Vaughan, Treasurer. 

Committee on Agriculture. — Edward Little, 
Seth Clark, Wm. Cummings, Joseph Barbour. 

Committee on Horticulture.—Joshua ,Wingate, 
M. P. Sawyer, James Deering, Henry Ilsley, Na- 
than Cummings. 

Committee on Manufactures.—W m. Willis, Mo- 
ses Quimby, J. M. Gerrish, James Irish, Thomas 
Warren. ° 

Committee on Working Cattle—Thomas Seal, 
Nath’l, Warren, Josiah Little, Benj. Roberts, Sam- 
uel Cousins. 

Committee on Fat Cattle and Cows.—Clement 
J. Dyer, Robert Johnson, Jr. Edward Allen, Robt. 
P. Marr, John Babb. 

Committee on Horses, Sheep, and Swine.—John 
Warren, Eben. Webster, Wm. Roberts, Joseph 
Hamblin, 2., Zach. B. Stevens. 

Committee on Ploughing.—Jacob S. Smith, T. 
J. Smith, Jacob Hunt, Nath’l. Leightow, Abraham 
Dow. 

The thanks of the Society were presented to 
Gen. Appleton for his address and a committee ap- 

inted to wait on him aud request a copy for pub- 
ication in the Yankee Farmer 

Voted, That the Treasurer be authorized to al- 
low a gratuity of from one dollar to one dollar and 
fifty cents to those who have exhibited vegetables, 
and one dollar a yoke to those who have exhibited 
working oxen and have received no premium. 


Vice Presidents. 





the funds ef the Society ané publish it in the Yan- 
kee Farmer. Voted to dissolve. 
S. W. Cons, Sec’y. 





Report oF THE COMMITTEE ON MANUFACTURES. 


The Committee on domestic manufactures re- 
gret to observe that there are on this occasion less 
than the usual number offered for premium. It is 
matter of surprise as well as regret that when the 
society offer so many inducements for the encour- 
agement of the skill and ingenuity of your farmers’ 
wives and daughters, as well as of themselves and 
their sons, so few competitors should be found for 
the prizes of the society. Among the articles on 
which premiums were offered none of the follow- 
ing were exhibited, viz. Drill Machine, Rolling 
Machine, Churn, Corn Skeller, Corn Brooms, Mo- 
rocco Skins, Fulled Cloth, Sattinett, Blankets. 
Worsted Hose, Thread Hose, Woolen Hose, Lin- 
en. Thread, Shoe Thread, Straw Braid, Straw Bon- 
nets, Palin-leaf Hats: here is a melancholy ac- 
count of deficiency, which with very little exer- 
tion on the part of those for whose benefit the ex- 
hibition is intended, might have been honorably 
supplied. 
he Committee proceed to award the prizes to 
those whose articles of household manufacture 
have brought them within the regulations of the 
society— 
To Mrs. John W. Rich for two white Cotton coun- 
terpanes, wrought by herself $2 00 
To Mrs. Seth Storer of Scarboro’ for the best 
Hearth Rug, 
To Mrs. S. B. Stevens of Westbrook for the 
2d do. 
Threo other hearth rugs were offered of very sub- 
stantial manufacture, whieh though not entitled 
to a pretnium are deserving of high praise. 
To Devid Sturtevant of Cumberland, for an 
excellent pieoe of Carpeting over one yd. 
wide, 5 00 
To Mrs. Storer for the best flannel, 4 00 
To James Phinney of Gorham, for the best 
cotton and wool flannel, 





sounding in his ears. ‘ 





00 | mig 


pair of white cotton Hose, knit from the 
common stocking yarn a gratuity of i 00 
Several other articles of their own work and 
skill were offered by the ladies of this 
family in Scarboro; which though not 
entitled to premiums by the rules of the 
society, are worthy of commendation: 
and the ladies themselves are entitled to 
our thanks, Among these articles were 
a lady’s lace dress wronght by Charlotte 
R. Marr, for which a gratuity is given, 1 00 
Alsp an apron, a blaek lace veil and a 
hearth Rug. 
To Mrs. James Walker of Fryeburg, a lady 
65 years old, for a fine specimen of Sew- 
ing Silk, spun by her on a common spin- 
ning wheel a gratuity of © 2 00 
There was also exhibited an excellent specimen 
of Sewing Silk raised and manufactured at Hiram, 
by the proprietor of the mulberry nursery there, 
who as well as Mr Walker of Fryeburg, is pre- 
paring to attend to the raising and sonttboheds of 
silk to a considerable extent, with a clear prospect 
of success from the experiments they have made. 
We hope our next anniversary, that we shall 
have the pleasure of noticing. some exhibition 
from our own county of this important and grow- 
ing branch of American skill and enterprise. Mr 
Whitcomb of Saco, politely favored the exhibi- 
tion with several specimens of the mulberry tree, 
from his nursery. 
To Miss P. Anthoine of Windham, for a 
beautiful feather Cape, a gratuity of $1 00 
To Miss Abigail F. Mosher of Gorham, tor 
a Cape, made of the down of the geese, 


a gratuity of 1 00 
To Miss Sarah S. Mountford of Portland, 
for a black Lace Veil, a gratuity of 1 00 


There was offered, not however for premi- 

um, a Work Bag ingeniously made of lin- 

en twine by Mary Stevens, aged 9 years, 
which did her much credit. 

To Winslow. Stackpole of Westbrook, for 

the best tanned Calf Skins, 1 00 
To R. Dunham of Westbrook, for some 
beautiful Brittania Lamps and Candle 
Sticks for which no premium was offer- 


Voted, That the Treasurer make a statement of| ed a gratuity of 2 00 


To Wm. McLaughlin of Scarboro’, for an 
instrument for managing wild cattle, 1 00 
To Seth E. Berry, of Portland, (a boy 17 

years old) for a horse shoe of superior 
workmanship a gratuity of 1 00 
Mr. Cole the enterprising editor of the Yankee 
Farmer, produced at the exhibition a specimen of 
Refined Loaf Sugar, manufactured in France, from 
the beet, the cost of which there, was nine cents a 
pound, also a species of the beet from which the 
sugar is made. 

The committee cannot elose their report with- 
out again expressing a hope that the farmers of 
this county will wake up to a sense of whit is due 
to themselves and the agricultural interest of this 
section of the State ; and not permit another of 
our interesting anniversaries te pass over without 
making greater exertion to render it a scene more 
worthy of public approbation and of their own n- 
dependent and happy condition than the present is. 
How many rich towns in our County are not rep- 
resented at this fair in person or thing—where are 
Bridgton, Naples, Poland, New-Gloucester, Gray, 
Durham, Minot, Brunswick, Otisfield, Harrison, 
Baldwin and Sebago? Arethere no farmers there, 
who have crups to exhibit, or information to gain, 
or improvements to make, or any of all these ad- 
vantages to communicate for the common good ? 
We trust they will answer for themselves on the 
next anniversary. 

Per order, 








MOSES QUIMBY, Chairman. 
Good Advice. 
Never,cut a piece out of anewspaper until you 
have | on, the other side, where perhaps you 


may find something more valuable than that which 
you intended to appropriate. 

Never put salt in your soup before you have tas- 
ted it. 1] have known gentlemen very much en- 
raged by doing so. 

Never burn your fingers if you can help it. 
People burn their fingers every day, when they 
ht have escaped it if they bad been careful. 
Let no gentleman ever quarrel with a woman. 





To Catharine S. Marr of Scarboro, for a 
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If you are troubled with her, retreat. If she abu- | 
ses you be silent. If she tear your cloak off, give 
her your coat. If she box -your ears, bew. If 
she tear your eyes out, feel your way to the door 
—but fly. 

Don’t put your feet on the table. True, the 
members of Congress do so, but you are not a 
member of Congress, P 

If you form one of a large mixed company, and 
a diffident stranger enter the room and take his 
seat among you, say something to him for Heav- 
en’s sake, even though it be only, ‘ Fine evening, 
sir” Do not let him sit bolt upright, suffering all 
the agou.ies ot bashfulness, without any relief. Ask 
him how he bas been—tell him you know his 
friends and so and so—anything will de to break 
the icy stiffness in which very decent fellows are 
sometimes frozen in their debut before a new cir- 
cle.—Boston Pearl 





rom the Genesee Farmer. 
Education of the Farmer. 


Mr. Tuckxer:—There is one subject which I 
have long been considering, and which, it seems 
to me, commends itself to the serious and candid 
attention of every one with whom it is connected. 
It is the education of the farmer—that is, the whole 
training of the child from the infancy to maturity, 
and the instruction preparatory to the duties of his 
calling. 

I hay« perused the pages of the Farmer with 
pleasure, as they have from time to time given in- 
struction upon the various branches of husband- 
ry ; but at the same time I have with equal regret 
ebserved the want of scarcely any instruction, or 
even advice, with reference to mental and moral 
culture. It may be thought by some, that the Far- 
mer does not include these among the objects 
which it has in view. Butwhy dees it not? Is 
not the subject of intellectual and moral improve- 
ment closely connected with the highest happiness 
of every person, whatever may be his ealling in life? 
Are notits interests closely interwoven with the 
present and eternal welfare of every human being ? 
Do not the exalted ends which it is calculated to 
gain call loudly upon every one to give ita decid- 
ed attention ? Doubtless all will admit that it isa 
subject of vital importance ; but some may inquire 
why you would introduce it into an agricultural 
publication, There isa satisfactory reason in my 
mind, why the subject of education should havea 
place in such a paper, so far as tt is in the least eon- 
nected with the oceupation of the patrons of that pa- 
per. There, as it were, it will be detached hy itself 
— it will stand out in a conspicuous situation, and 
will appeal home individually to all under whose 
notice it shall fall, disencumbered of every thing 
of asimilar nature, but which inclines to another 
profession, Our attention will be called to it sep- 
arately, as connected with a particular pursuit, and 
many of the hindrances to success which must be 
encountered when the same subject is presented 
under different eircumstances, will by this course 
be prevented. ‘There is a peculiar fitness in hay- 
ing important subjeets presented before our minds 
unaccompanied by any thing which is not coherent 
with the object in view. Look at our public schools 
and colleges. There is the same course of educa- 
tion prescribed forthe lawyer, the physician, the 
schoolmaster, the farmer. It is true, there are a 
great many thinge which ought to be learned in 
common, but is there not a peculiar fitness and pro- 
priety in having, at least in part, a separate course 
prescribed, whose whole bearing shall be directed 
towards the particular profession for which it was 
designed. The attention of some men engaged in 
the cause of education, particularly of common 
school] education, has of late been called to this in- 
teresting subject, (that of recommending a course 
of instruction adapted to the future wants of the 
learner,) and that there were a deeper interest felt 
in its bebalf throughout our land. 

I wish through the columas of your paper to 
throw out a few hints respecting the education of 
the farmer, not as feeling nail capable of doing 
justice to the subject, but hoping that it may awa- 
ken an interest in some one who will favor us with 
articles from an able Eo. I-have heretofore no- 
ticed an occasional glance at it from the pen of 
some of your correspondents, but no person, with 
his eyes properly opened, will deny that the sub- 
ject is very much neglected. It must pain the 








heart of every careful observer to see the lamenta- 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ARTS. 


ble deficiency in the qualifications of the farming described by those who have gone thro’ our coun- 


community. I mean the qualifications of the 
mind. Not but what we have a number of able 
men, men of talents, who are farmers, but there is 
a neglect,a deplorable neglect, existing generally 
throughout this class of people, in respect to their 
intellectual interests. It is not contended that the 
farmer should be liberally educated,in the strict | 
sense of that phrase, in order properly to discharge 
the duties of his occupation, but that he should | 
know no more than just enough to plough and sow 

his fields, reap his crops, and make money, is folly | 
in the extreme, (Yet it requires more knowledge 

to do even thisas it ought to be done than many 

imagine.) For what was mind given to man, 

if it was not to be trained and cultivated? Why 

were we made intellectual beings? The farmer 

no more than any other person, should be debar- 

red the pleasure to be taken from a well cultivated 

mind. hy should he remain in ignorance all bis 

days, even of those very branches of knowledge 

which are so nearly connected with his occupation, 

such as chemistry, botany, geology, &c.? Is it be- 

cause he does not need them, as the illiterate may 

pretend? The knowledge which they impart 

may be brought into constant practice every 

day in the year. When a farmer prepares a piece of 
ground to put in a crop, he ought to know whether 

the soil is congenial to that crop ; he ought to learn 

previously of what the soil is formed, and what is 

the nature of the ingredients. Unless he has this 

knowledge, and know when and where to sow his 

crops, he will waste his efforts year after year in 

fruitless experiments. There are many of this last 

stamp, and they are the very men whe cry out a- 

gainst education fer the farmer. Wrapped up in 

their own conceit, they will not listen to the voice 

of instruction, and so live to the close of their 
lives, nearly, if not quite, as ignorant as when they 

commenced their course. 

I apprehend that the real condition of our farm- 
ers in regard to this subject is not very extensively 
known. Education is indeed in a low state among 
them—there are but few, in comparison , with the 
great mass, who pay any attention to it. And here 
it may seem a query, why our farmers as a class are 
of no better information, considering the numerous 
advantages our country offers for the attainment of 





kuowledge. Public scliools have been brought to 
our very doors, and yet how many who are abun- 
dantly able stillturn from them. [tis no privilege 
to them that knowlegde is so cheap, and they seem 
to treat with perfect indifference this momentous 

subject, There is a reason for this inaction, and a 
lamentable one too. Hitherto a great mistake has 
prevailed upon this subject. It was thought by 
our fathers, at least to a considerable extent, thata 
very deficient education would answer in all cases 
for the farmer. Itappeared to them that the du- 
ties of his profession did not call for the exercise 
of the mind, and that therefore the bestowment of 
time and money upon its cultivation was entirely 
thrown away. were taught to think so, and 
they taught their children to think so. And hence 
we may account for the erroneous opinions which 
at the present day prevails upon this subject. 

But the farmer has other and higher obligations 
resting upon him than the tilling of the ground. 
He has mind to train, he has his'off-spring to teach, 
and he has public duties to perform. And should 
he not be prepared for all this? How can he, and 
be es up in that neglected course whieh hun- 
dreds of able farmers are now taking with their 
children? We would ask them, ought {not light 
to be thrown upon this subject? Ought not those 
who are slumbering on in the utter neglect of their 
intellectual interests, taking no thought only for 
their bedies, to be waked up, that the mind may 
receive that attention which is its due,and experi- 
ence that culture which will prepare the man for 
his duties in this life, that thus his immortal part 
may be fitted toshine with increasing splendor in 
that world beyond the grave ? 

“It is not to be expected that a thorough illustration 
of the erroneous opinions whichhave gained prev- 
alence upon this subject can be effected instanta- 
neously. They have long held dominion, and it 
will take some time to make people see the right 
way and walk in it. 

@ would notsay that the cause of education 
enous our farmers is generally declining ; but we 
would say that little is doing, and the interest felt 
in the cause in some parts scarcely perceptibly in- 





creasing. ‘The wants of eur common schools, as 


try and made an examination into their condition, 
give a woful picture of the state of a certain class 
of inhabitants,and predict the evil consequences 
to the welfare of our Republic, if a renovation do 
not soon take place. Now the farming class 
makes up the great body which sustains these 
schools. The children of this class are the ones 
that principally fill our district school houses. And 
it need not be said that the present course of in- 
struction there given, is very poorly calculated to 
to qualify them for their future duties. . 
o show the benefit which a large portion of in- 
habitants receive from these schools, we will intro- 
duce one example. Here is a farmer who sends bis 
children toa common school through the winter 
season. We will say nothing about the teaeher’s 
doing his duty. The father knows that at the us- 
ual hour in the morning his boys are prepared and 
sent off to school. He probably does not see them 
again till night when they are fixing their skates, or 
mending their sled, intending to get permission to 
spend the evening in play. The nextday they go. 
through with the same routine of business, and the 
Winter passes away without the father’s knowing 
hardly what they havejbeen studying. He may 
perhaps inquire at the close of the school concern- 
ing their progress, and fifd that his children have 
made little or no advancement. Then he will 
complain bitterly of the teacher, and tell of the 
great pains he has taken to place in the bands of 
his children the means {of education. “He even 
did not take them out of sehool all winter long, 
and here they are, at the expiration of a four or 
five months’ term, no ‘better off than when they 
commenced.” Now this is precisely the manage- 
ment of hundreds of parents,—they take no more 
interest in the school than this. What more could 
they expect of their children while they are so in- 
different and fee] no more interested themselves ? 

We will now suppose that the same mati, at the 
commencement of the school, had called his hoys 
around him, and told them wkat he was going to 
do: “The hurrying time of the year is past, and 
winter is about setting in. There isa long season 
of leisure before you. We have been making ef- 
forts for a good school, and we trust not in vain. 
Now Iam going tosend you as soon asit com- 
mences—you shal] have just such books as you 
need, and you shall not be called away one single 
day. Moreover, my evenings er a proportion of 
them, shall be devoted to your instruction, and I 
will spare no pains which can conduce to your ad- 
vancement in your studies.” And let them see 
that his heart is on their welfare and highest good, 
and that he feels interested in their prosperity, and 
that he seeks in good earnest the improvement of 
their minds. Whenthey have come home from 
school in the evening, be will gather them around 
him and have them tell him what they have learn- 
ed during the day. He will ask such qnestions as 
he deeins suited tothe little circle, and give them 
the same privilege. He will then bring forward 
some appropriate reading-kook that he has newly 
purchased, which is calculated to interest both the 
oldest and the youngest, and have them take turns 
in reading. Such an evening’s entertainment can- 
not fail of being interesting to their youthful minds. 
And it will surprise the father to see with what al- 
acrity and delight they will enter upon the next 
evening’s duties. If be should pursue that course 
with his children,.they would not, after school, be 
asking to go a skating, or sliding down hill—they 
wuuld love their own firesides and their books. 

It is true, the teacher has his duties to perform, 
but afier all, the great secret of a child’s advance- 
ment in knowledge that only aitends a district 
school, lies im the degree of ivterest the parent 
takes in his intellectual progress. Let the parent 
be indifferent to his prosperity, and the child will 
soon exhibit a spirit of negligence, which will be 
ruinous to every effort of improvement made on 
the part of the teacher. The child should be no- 
ticed and encouraged at home, and made to feel net 
only the importance of going to school, but the 
great necessity of the cultivation of the mind, and 
the improvement of the understanding, which may 
be done by the little familiar circles above spoken 
of. For it is very easy for children, when ueglec- 
ted in this great business by their parents, to ac. 
quire those habits of inattention and carelessness 
about the interests of the mind, which they cay 
never out-grow. 

When we shall look at the matter in its true 
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! the important considerations 

which they justly demand, we 
shall see thata much a, education is needed 
among ing community than is now gener- 
ally received, Whether ornot busbandry Se ris- 
0 a6 near a state of perfection as it did in old Ro- 


_ times, we find but few who are able, like Cin- 
the nation. 

While we should not forget where the wealth of 
our nation lays, whenee we bave gained eur pres- 
ent standing and acquired such a name for pros- 
periy, we should remember what great body of 
people must sustain this Republic in its onward 
march to power and influence; and nothing can 
more surely predict our fall and utter ruin, than a 
general prevalence of ignorance throughout the 
class of common people. The diffusion of useful 
knowledge among all classes in our nation, is cer- 
tainiy the greatest safeguard to our republican in- 
stitutions. And where such a large portion of the 


population are farmers who compose the most | must receive no more nourishment,—feed and take 


powerful and influential class of people in the na- 


tion in a pulitical point of view, ought they not to|upin store. But by whom is this objection made? 


take special pains to raise the standard of intellect- 
ual and moral worth among their ranks, to spread 


intelligence far and wide, until every person sball | men, the farmer certainly has the most complete 
tape, a degree of knowledge which will enable | command of his time—he is the most independent. 
im to discharge the duties of his occupation with | He goes at no one’s bidding. His leisure the year 


honor to himself and profit to his country. 

_ We hope that the erroneous opinion that educa- 
tion is not needed to make the farmer, will soon 
be banished forever from the earth, and that by the 
introduetion of correct opinions, carried out in 
practice, the farmer’s ollag will become, as it 
may, the most honorale, and command the most 
respect of any in our land. The privileges of ed- 
ucation are daily increasing, and the expense in 
procuring it lessening ; and it istime that farmers 
should improve the opportunities they now have 
of giving their sons proper education while in 
the season of youth. Youth isthe time, and did 
we realize how many are now every day mourn- 
ing over the misimprovement of this most im- 
portant period of life, the perfect disre of the 
voice of wisdom heard on every side of them, and 
the irrecoverable loss they have sustained, which 
will cause them grief and pain to the last hour of 
their lives, we might possibly be aroused to a sense 
of our duty. 

Suppose here is a comrounity of farmers who 
have taken pains {to educate their children, and 
continually to place before them incentives to the 
road to knowledge and good morals, what a pros- 
perous and promising society will soon be seen, 
whose influence, as far as it shall have any com- 
munication, will be of that salutary kind which a 
right education always exerts. 

_ Alittle time and money properly spent in the 
intellectual improvement of a lovely boy, between 
the ages of twelve and sixteea, are not lost. He is 
then in the “vigor of youth,” possessed of activity 
of mind, and if he is directed in the right course, 
will grow up to honor and respectability. And do 
parents think it irksome to pay this attention to the 
cultivation of his mind? No—it isa 


“ Delightful task, to rear the tender thought, 

And teach the young idea how to shoot ; 

To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 

To breathe th’ enlivening spirit, and to fix 

The generous purpose in the glowing breast.” 
It will prepare him most admirably to prosecute 
the way to knowledge with ardor of mind and fer- 
vor of spirit in his future life. He will receive an 
impulse in his early days which will not be mo- 
mentry and vanishing but will increase with the 
lapse of time: and his virtues and prosperous 
course in after life will doubly compensate the fa- 
ther for the pains, time, and money, bestowed up- 
“ “pao 

n the contrary, let the youth w up neg- 
lecting and negleeted, and the uence ‘he he 
is in danger of pursuing which indeed we too oft- 
en witness, can hardly be told by language. And 
even if he should make what is called a ta- 
ble man, he has acquired habits in his youthful pe- 
riod which, if he shall endeavor to correct, it will 
take years of maturity to wipe away. 

There is one other point which may be deserv- 
ing of notice. Itis not an uncommon thing to 
hear a tarmer telling, with great anticipation, what 
his sons are going to make. Now we would ask, 
what portion of our farmers ever realize their ex- 
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pectations from their children? We are con- 
strained to believe that there are but few, and why 
it is so, is no hard mystery to solve. It is almost a 
wonder that parents are not more frequently disap- 
pointed than they are. But most of the farming 
class are highly favored in this respect by their sit- 
uation. ere there no more restraints from the 








to hold the plow or guide the affairs of em: of folly and vice thrown around the quiet 


ome of the farmer than around a great share of 
the youth of our large villages and cities, and 
those living upon canals, his humble dwelling 
would much oftener afford ,the tale of wo to be 
rehearsed by thousands, and which would destroy 
the peace and happiness of parents, and bring 
down the gray hairs of the father with sorrow to 
the grave. 

It may not be amiss likewise to notice here that 
frequent objection, that when a man is settled on a 
farm, he has no more time to attend to the interests 
of the mind. He must have nothing to trouble 
him but laying up property. The intellectual man 


care of the body well, and keep an abundance laid 


It most always comes from those who have a man- 
ifest disinclination ever to touch a book, Of all 


round is completely at lis disposal ; and were all 


his waste hours employed in reading, at the years 
end he would find no small progress in intellectual 


sy season of the year he can be quite as much at 








improvement. The farmer’s oecupation is well 
calculated to give a respectable portion of time 
which may be alloted to the cultivation of the 
mind, without being detrimental to his other inter- 
ests. It is not to be expected that through the bu- 


liberty as he will be after the fall work is done. 
But then comes his leisure time, and during four 
montbs of the less hurrying yart of the year, he 
may work from sunrise to sunset if he choose, and 
then have, upon an average, three hours a day, to 
be devoted to the improvement ofthe mind. And 
he can take his rest in due season, undisturbed by 
the exciting questions which harrass the lawyer, 
or the fears of success which haunts the physi- 
cian. 

I have thus offered afew thoughts upon this 
subject, ina very superficial manner. It is hoped 
that henceforth it will not be entirely evestaaied 
by the correspondents for the Farmer. It most 
deservedly claims a share of our attention, sus- 
taining as it does a vital connection with the pros- 
‘aie J and respectability of the business of hus- 

ndry universally. d should we now and 
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survey has extended from Thomaston to the St. 
Croix, and up the St. John, as far as the Madawas- 
ka River. An annual report will be soon 

ted to the Legislature of Maine illustrated by d 
number of elegant ey: of Geological scene- 
ry, from the pencil of Mr F- Graeter, who has 
brought home a portfolio laden with sketches, 
The survey will probably require five or six years 
for its completion. Dr. Jackson was accompa- 
nied by Mr James T. Hodge, on the part of Mas. 
sachusetts, and by Dr T. Purrington on the 

of Maine. Mr Graeter accompanied himas drafts- 
man.—Boston T'ranscript. 


The Mackerel Fishery.—There is reason to be- 
lieve, and it affords us pleasure to state the facts, 
that those of our citizens who are engaged in this 
business are likely to do much better in the end 
than was at first anticipated. Most of the vessels 
which have come in within a few weeks from the 
Bay, have brought excellent fares—ranging from 

to 400 barre The schooner Gilman, arrived 
on Wednesday, from the Bay, brought 390 barrels, 
alarge proportion being No. I’s, Such a fare, as 
the present prices of mackerel, yields a large sum 
of money.— Gloucester Telegraph. 








Fire in Brunswick.—The new two story building 
belongi Hi to Messrs. Stone & Morse, near the cor- 
ner of. aine and Bow street, was burnt on Mon- 
day night 7th inst. The lower story was occupied 
as an English Goods and Grocery store, by Messrs. 
Rogers & Beard. The upper story by Mr John 
L. Swift, tailor. The fire (supposed to have been 
communicated from a stove pipe) was discovered 
bursting out of an upper window about 10 o’clock. 
Mr Rogers slept in a room beneath the ene where 
the fire originated, and was awakened by a person 
from without, The goods, which were insured, 
were mostly removed. No insurance on the build- 
ing. ‘The two one story stores, standing on either 
side at less than four feet distance, were saved, tho’ 
in a mutilated state, by the well directed efforts of 
the fire companies. ‘These two buildings were in- 
sured, and ies the goods in one of them owned 
by Mr Hosmer. The goods of Mrs. Ware in the 
other were not insured. They were removed 
however with but little damage.—Juvenile Key. 





Dreadful Death_—A week or two since, while the 
steamer Cygnet was on her passage from New Ur- 
leans to St. Louis, a quarrel took place between the 
captain and one of the hands. Inthe midst of the 
fracas, the captain pushed the poor man into the 
engine, while it was in full operation, and the poor 
fellow was crushed into a thousand pieces. The 











then be favered with a little instruction or advice 
respecting it, I do not think we should be the los- 
ers by it. It is practical education, the farmer 
wants, and that the farming community must have 
or the business never will rise in importance. X. 
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PRIZES! 


The decision upon the articles written for the 
prizes, offered by the Publishers of the Galaxy, is 
postponed unti] the First or JANUARY NEXT, 
when ail articles will be submitted to a committee 
without fail. 

The Publishers therefore continue their offer 


of 
One Hunprep Dottars! 

for the best tale, 

Twenty Five! 
for the second best ; and 

Twenty Five! 
for the best Poem ; articles to be sent FREE OF PO8- 
raes,the Publishers with the name of the author, 
in a sealed envelope. The seal of the successful 
only will be opened. 

Unsuccessful authors will be entitled to the Gal- 
axy without charge for one year, provided their 
articles are deemed worthy of insertion. 

Boston Galaxy Office, November 5. 


Geological survey of Maine—Dr. Charles T. 
Jackson has just returned to the city after threc 
menths labor in the Geological Survey of the State 
of Maine, He has collected a great number of 
interesting Geological facets and an abundant sup- 
ply of specimens of rocks and minerals. The 
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captain has been held to bail in the sum of $10,000, 





Horrible Situation.—Paris papers contain a long 
account of the cavingin of a well, by ‘which a / 
man named Drfavel was buried alive in loose sand 
at the depth of 63 feet near Lyons, where he re- 
mained from the 6th to the 15th September before 
he could be extricated. In digging, the sand was 
kept from falling in by a wooden frame or curb, 
and this breke inward over his head, but left him 
a small place at the bottom, though he was not a- 
ble to stand up, and one of his legs were fast. His 
friends could hear him from above, and were able 
to let down food and drink"to him through a nar- 
row crevice betwixt the planks. For nine days 
the daily papers published bulletins uf the progress 
made in extricating him. They did not dig direct- 
ly over him, lest the sand should press in and smo- 
ther him ; but they countermined by digging an- 
other well near to him ; and though they were of- 
ten put back in their labors by the quick sand fal- 
ling in, they finaly reached him, and took him out 
alive.— Ken, Jour. 





Important to Farmers.—Jucge Strong, in arecem 
ease In our common pleas, has decided that no on® 
has aright, when making a division fence, to run 
half the same on the lot of the neighboring own- 
er; but that it must be wholly on the land of him 
who makes it. The case which called forth this 
decision, was an action of trespass, for cutting 4 
ditch in meadow land, for the purpose of a fence. 
It —— that the defendent, in this case, cut o 
ditch some five feet wide on each side of the line 
which constituted the boundary between him and 
the plaintiff; and the judge, in his charge, enfor- 
ced upon the jury that by no existing statute was 

a fence on the lot of the adjoining 
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owner justified ; but that those constructed half on 
one side und half on the other, must be construct- 
ed by mutual consent, otherwise legal measures 
could be instituted for damages, &c. ‘The owners 
of real estate should recollect this decision, as ca- 
ses in which it would be applicable are not unfre- 
quent in our courts of justice—New Bed. Mer. 


Horrible accident by Powder in Rumford.—On 
Monday week, the store of Otis C, Bolster, Esq. in 
Rumford, was blown up by a cask of powder be- 
ing set on fire. Mr Bolster had just been getting 
a stock of goods in his store, among the articles 
was a cask of powder. His customers had been 
trying the powder, and had lefi some particles up- 
onthe top of the cask. Mr ,Bolster’s boy, nine 
years old, in order to amuse himself, and in the ab- 
sence of his father, took a coal of fire,,and thus 
set the particles in a blaze. Two other young lads 
were also in the store. The whole cask of pow- 
dcr immediately ignited. Half of the store was 
thrown into the Androscoggin anc the other half in- 
to the street, the roof tumbling down inthe middle. 
Mr Bolster’s boy was immediately killed. One of 
the other young lads had his arm broken, and the 
third was badly burnt. The goods inthe store 
were greatly damaged. The accident will be very 
sincerely regretted, as Mr Bolster is highly respec- 
ted throughout the county of Oxford. 








Important Invention.—A London mechanic has 
socceeded in manufacturing a most beautiful cab- 
inet furniture upon slate, The embossing is said 
to be truly elegant. The same article has been 
used for door pannels, ornamented with beautiful 
groups of flowers, fruits, &c.—Will it not come 
into general use in this country, where we have 
lately discovered the finest slate in the world ?— 
Sun. 


A Relic.—We saw this morning in Jerome’s 
Reading Room, the crucifix and ribbon attached 
belonging to the Frenchman’ murdered in this re- 
gion by his nephew some 45 years since, and 
which has been buried with him during that long 
period. They were discovered in removing the 
remains frem their resting place in the old bury- 
ing ground. The Ribbon is in a remarkable state 
of preservation, being quite as ‘ good as new.’— 
Bangor Whig. 


Importation of Bread Stuffs—A cargo of] some 
eight or ten thousand bushe!s of wheat has arrived 
iu Georgetown, D. C., frum Rotterdam. It costs, 
we understand, delivered in Georgetown, one dol- 
lar and twenty-six cents ! At that rate, flour could 
be furnished at eight dollars, or a little less, per 
barrel. The profit on the importation must be im- 
mense. Wheat could be brought from the Medit- 
erranean at a lower rate. We see by the last Lon- 
den accounts that fifty thousand quarters are about 
being shipped to this country.— Wash. Tel. 











Col. Charles Biddle, a citizen of the U. States, 
in conjumction with a few capitalists in this coun- 
try, have obtained a contract fora Rail Road across 
the Isthmus of Panama, which promises, if com- 
pleted, to be of immense importance to our com- 
merce, and the whole world. It must become, in 
a few years, the highway of nations to the Pacific 
Ocean, and will enable our whaling ships to make 
their return every six months, instead of three 
years, as well as save a dangerous voyage around 
Cape Horn. —— 


By a law of the last session, the Supreme Court 
of Ohio is authorized to grant divorces whenever 
either of the contracting parties can prove that the 
other has been a babitual druakard for two years. 





To all parts of the world, the exports of British 
hard ware and cutlery is £1833,043; of this a- 
mount £978,491 come te the United States, 





Emigration to the West.—Nine Steamboats left 
Buffalo oa Sunday last, carrying about 4,000 pas- 
sengers. 

Most righteous ju —A Judge in Kentuc- 
ky, bas lately decided, thata dandy is a nuisance, 
and may be kicked, the same asany other puppy, 
into the gutter. 


( Sixty-six persons committed suicide in Paris du- 
rind the month of September. 





Late from Depends packet ship Westmin- 
ster, arrived at New York from London via Ports- 
mouth, on Thursday morning. She left Ports- 
mouth, October 17, and by her, London papers of 
the 15th, and Portsmouth of the 17th have been 
received at the office of the New York Commer- 
cial.—She brought 2039 bushels of wheat. 

The cholera has almost entirely ceased in Italy. 

Considerable apprehensions are beginning to be 
felt for the state of the crops in Ireland, the west- 
ern coast, the islands, and the highlands of Scot- 
land. 

The French squadron sailed for Portugal, Oct. 
11th, with instructions to employ force in contra- 
vention of all plots, aud especially to prevent the 
disembarkation of Don Miguel, or the landing of 
any arms intended for his service. 

A misunderstanding took place at Smyrna, be- 
tween the French and American Consuls, in con- 
sequence of an American merchant vessel having 
been boarded by a French man of war’s boat in 
search of deserters. The American captain aban- 
doned his ship tothe French officer, who carried 
her into Smyrna. ‘ 

Large exportations of hay were making in Scot- 
land for this country. 

An insurrection broke out in the capital of Mo- 
zambique, Africa, in which the government of 
Douna Maria was overturned. The revolters gai- 
ned poseession of the forts and the town, which 
they held from the 26th May to the 14th June, and 
were preparing to murder the Governor and Eu- 
ropeans, and make off with the plunder, when the 
British brig of war Leveret ha — to enter the 
harbor, by whose aid the lawful authorities were 
relnetaned, and the insurgents made prisoners.' 

The emancipation of the Jews has been pro- 
claimed in the electorate of Hesse. Austria ap- 

rs to be inclined to grant the same favor to the 
ews of Bohemia. 
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Marriages. 








In Harrison, Harrison Blake, Esq. of Harrison, 
to Miss Susan, dau. of Dea. A. Cary, of Bridgton. 

In Salem, Mass. Mr. Daniel C. Stanwood, of Au- 
gusta, to Miss Mary Augusta Webster, of S. 

In Bath, Mr. Charles Davenport to Miss Cath- 
erine 'T’. Duncan. 

In Phipsburg, Mr. Caleb Gilbert, of Turner, to 
Miss Eliza Russell, of P. 


















Mechanics, Atte 


A meeting of the Winthrop Mechanic Associ - 
ation will be holden at the Brick School House, on 
Monday evening, 21st inst. at 7 o’clock. : 


Question ror Discussion,.—*“ Ought Congress : 
to pass a Law prohibiting the Transportation of- - 
re 


the U. S. Mail on the Sabbath ?” . . 
Wm. H. Lorn, Sec’y. 


= - ’ Poe | 


_ The Subscriber informs his friends and the pub- 
lic, that he has ery that well known Hotel 
in Winthrop Village, formerly kept by A. M, 
Suaw, and more recently by J. G. W. Cooper ; 
where he will be mepPy to wait upon them when- 
ever they shall call. The House has undergone 
soveral alterations and repairs, and is now fitted 
up in good order. 

He pledges himself, to all Travellers, that they 
shall find his larder well stored, and his table in 
the best style. 

Plenty of Hay and Provender, and a faithful and 
attentive Ostler, will be always ‘on hand’ at his 
stable. ' 

Every attention paid to the Traveller, to make 
him comfortable and satisfied. 

PELEG BARKER. 

Winthrop, Nov. 15th, 1836. 


Selling Cheap for Cash, 


Buffaloe Robes—Fur Caps—Boy’s Hair Seal do 
Ladies’ Black Silk Plush Bonnets—Drab do. new- 
est fashion—Plain Castor Hats—Brush do.—Drab, 
Otter and Beaver do.—All other kind of Hats usu- 
ally worn in the country, at wholesale or retail for 
cash or credit as aay suit purchasers. 

ALSO, TO LET OR SELL, the well known 
Tavern Stand in Winthrop Village, now kept by 
Dr. ©. C. Micirken as a Moen nbren Tavern,— 
Possession given 8th of April next. Terms made 
known by application to the subscriber. 

DANIEL CARR. 

Winthrop, Nov. 15, 1836. 











Notice. 


The subscriber has a first rate BOAR, of the 
Mackay, Bedford and Berkshire breed, which he 
will keep for those who are desirous of improving 
their breed of Swine. JOEL CHANDLER. 

Winthrop, Nov. 7, 1836. 





Deaths. 





In Phillips, 28th ult. Miss Sarah Hammond, a- 
ged about 22. 

In Norway, Mrs. Ruth Pingree, aged 87. 

In Paris, Dr. James M. Buck, aged 28. 


In Bridgton, Mrs. Martha, wife of Mr. Stephen 
Whitney, formerly of Standish, aged 75. 

At Goshen, Ohio, Thomas A. Adams, late of 
Farmington, aged 23, 

In New Gloucester, Mrs. Betsey, wife of Rev. 
Robert H. Noyes, aged 45. 
a re a 

BRIGHTON MARKET.-Monpary, Nov. 7. 

Reported for the Boston Advertiser. 


At market 5230 Beef Cattle, 680 Stores, 7200 
Sheep and 1120 Swine. A very large number of 
Beef Cattle, several thousand Sheep and a lot of 
Swine remain unsold. 

Prices — Beef Catthe—The unusual number at 
market offered a good selection, and prices conse- 

uently declined. We notice to conform, viz: a 
ew extra at $6,25 ; first quality 5,50 a 6; 2d qual- 
ity 4,75 a 5 25; 3d quality at 3,20 a 4,50. 

Barrellmg Cattle—The difficulty of obtaining 
money, together with the large supply of Cattle at 
market, produced a very sensible fallin off in 
prices. Several lots were purehased on 60 and 20 
days’ paper, and some lots were sold for less 
they cost in the country. We quote mess sotNe 
1,4 204,25; No 2, 3,50 a 3,58; No 3, 2,50, 

Stores—Yearlings at $5 a 6; two years old 9 a 
15 ; three year old $15 a 24, 


Sheep—Dull. Market overstocked 
low. Lots were taken at $1,75, ae . 
335 and. 2,50. Some fine Wethers 2,50, 2,75,3, and 


Swine—One lot to peddle were taken at 6 3-8 a 
7 38, and several lots at 6 1-2 a 7 1-2; at retail 7 
1-2 for Sows aud 8 1-2 for Barrows. 








ices 
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Nursery of William Kenrick, 
Nonantum Hill, in Newton, near Boston. 


Tuts establishment, which now com- 
— twenty-five acres, includes the se- 
ections of the finest kinds of new Flem. 
sm, 8h Pears, and of all other hardy fruits— 
selections from the first rate sources, and the finest 
varieties known. 

74,000 Morus Mo.titavtis, or true Chinese 
Mulberry Trees, can now be supplied, wholesale 
or retail. 

Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Roses, Also, 
Herbaceous flowering plants of the most beautiful! 
varieties. 

Address by mail, post paid, to WILLIAM KEN- 
RICK, Mouben, Mase. ca 

Trees and Plants when ordered, are carefully se- 
lected, and Jabelled, and faithfully packed, and du- 
ly forwarded from Boston by land or sea. Trans 
portation gratis to the city. Catalogues will be 
sent to all who apply. 

Newton, Oct. 8, 1836, 
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Stoves! Stoves!! 


PRESCOTT & WOOD offer for sale at their 
Store in Hallowell, at wholesale or retail, the lar- 
gest essortment of STOVES & FIRE FRAMES 
ever offered in this part of the State, and at such 
to make it an object for purchasers to call 
ising all of the most approved kinds of 
g Stoves now in use, Franklin Six 
and Box Stoves of all sizes. 
eir stock of FIRE FRAMES consist of 30 











P 


Rigerent sizes and patterns, suitable for Kitchene 
the largest size and bed-rooms of the smallest 
dimensions. so, Sheet Iron, Sheet Lead, Zine, 
Iron Wire, and a general assortment of HARD 
WARE GOOBS. 


Hallowell, Sept. 28, 1836. 
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WOMAN. 
The following beautiful lines are extracted from | 

a “ Revolutionary Epic,” by D’Israeli, the younger, 
& portion of which has been published in London: | 


A goddess! but a goddess who descends 

To make her human mate immortal with her love! 

Oh! fair in that bright hour when fortune smiles, 

Aud the fond world is kind, and all is gay, 

And she the gayest, fondest ot the throng ; 

Playful and wild, voluptuous, delicate ! 

In the world’s sunny garden of all joyance 

A dazzling butterfly, an airy fawn ! 

A thing to be indulged, and lightly chased ; 

Caught, but not captured ; ransomed with a kiss ; 

Her word, her glance a law, and her caprice 

Reason complete ; but fairer, tairer still, 

When the dark clouds spread o’er our shining life, 

Jn sickness, and in sorrow, and in toil ; 

When by the suffering couch she sweetly tends, 

With step that yields no sound, and eye that claims 
no sleep, 

Deeming devotion duty, Beauteous thing ! 

Who shares our grief, and, sharing, soothes the 
pang ; 

For then man feels, ’mid all his misery, 

Bliss still remains with such a ministrant ; 

And labor, with no guerdon but her love, 

Is not inglorious ; but in that fell bour— 

Too oft the dooming of the child of song, 

And those quick spirits whose creative brain 

Raise up the demon they cannot control— 

In that fell hour of agony and hate, 

When men are wolves, and the wild earth a waste, 

And our names exeeration, and our forms, 

The scath of blinded zealots, then most fair ! 

Most beautiful! For, when all desert us, 

Art thou most faithful ; and calumnious tongues 

But make en own sweet lips more firm and 
fond ! 
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The following extract is from an article in the 
Knickerbocker, under the title of “ Ollapodiana.” 
The sentiments do credit to an American bosom, 


I have no idea of being statistical ; my limited 
acquaintance with Daboll, and other arithmetical 
entlemen, forbids me from dabbling in figures. 
Sut if any one desires to see practical mulliplica- 
tion, whether in persons or property, let him go to 
Buffalo. “Where are those steamboats bound ?” 
I asked of my friend, as we stood upon the pier 
which in front of warehouses for many a rood in 
extent, was covered to the height of fifteen and 
sometimes twenty feet with unhoused merchandise 
for which the houses themselves, glutted to the o- 
verflow, had not admission. 

“Oh, only afew hundred miles up the lake.” 

“ 4 few hundred miles !” 1 exclaimed, astonished. 
“Jn the name of aquatic locomotion, hew far can 
they go? Do you pretend to say they can proceed 
farther to the west than 1 have come from the 
south-east ?” 

A hearty laugh followed this observation, which 
startled the by-standers, Just at that moment a 
steamer got under way. ‘She moved majestically 
along the side of the pigr, Passing ships almost in- 
numerable; bugles and trumpets hallowed the air 
with those national songs which do so stir my 
blood; and really Lam quite unable to describe 
my elateness of spirits, as she turned the point 
where the light-house lifts its tall pharos over land 
and wave, aud went musically along the bosom of 
Erie—the wreaths of smoke and flame shooting in 
gusty grandeur from her chimneys. Fifteé hun- 
dred miles might thai craft travel along the west, 
towards the setting sun, What was lately there ? 
the how! of the wolf and the Indian, th 
on the war-trail, and the solemn yell aro 
council-fire. From these dim shores, now fad 
into indistinctness of twilight, went up the sr 
of the wig-wam or the gleam from the pine 
by whose light the red man guided his ventu 
canoe! Whatistherenow? ‘Towns_rear 
bristling spires and masts, and send their ; 
boats along the waters like things of life: the hal- 
lewed chimes of the Sabbath reach the Indian in 
his hut, and the raven on his bough. The Past 





















has vanished as a scroll ; and the bustling, the us- 
ual Present is around us, with the hiss of its rail- 
road engines, the thunders of its streaming appa- 
ratus, and the rolling of the triumphant wheels of 
commerce. It seems to me, too, that in these wes- 
tern regions the soul of man glows with a newer 
fire, and fresher impulse—as if some Indian Pro- 
metheus, seeing the decay of the Red Nations, had 


KENNEBEC & BOSTON U. STATES MAIL 
STEAM PACKET LINE. 
The Steam Packet 
NEW ENGLAND ; 
NATHANIEL KIMBALL, Master, 





sent a fervent spirit into the bosoms of their white 
successors. A word here in our reader’s ear. If 
thou goest to Buffalo, aseend thee to the dome of, 


There, league on league, stretches the blue prime- 
val wilderness, and from the wig-wams of the 
Senecas the smokes go up as in days when the 
whole forest was their dominion, and the Pale Fa- 
ces feeble and few. Look then around you. Mag- 
tc isthere! The tide ef power, rising and rolling 
onward, sends its roarto your ear; and you see 
the progress of that mighty flood of enterprise 
which is yet to fill the West with a noble and pros- 
perous people. If you are an American, your 
heart will bound proudly within you, until you will 
feel as it, like the green mountains of ancient Is- 
rael, you could break forth into singing. If you 
love your native land, travel through it, and your 
affection will increase and multiply mightily. Yes, 
my glorious country !—every additional mile I 
traverse of thy boundaries, adds to the flame of 
my attachment. Filled with a brave and 'gener- 
ous people, who have done more in the same space 
of time than any nation ever did to promote the 
honor and liberty of man—lI love thee! Thou 
hast, too, thank Gad! the elements of perpetuity 
within thee : 





“ Seas, and stormy air, 

Are the wide barriers of thy borders, where 

Thou laugh’st at enemies; who shall then declare 
The date of thy deep-founded strength, or tell 
How happy in thy lap the sons of men shall dwell ?” 
ATE ES PE a Ty 

Chinese Mulberry Trees and 
Cuttings. 

The best varieties of Chinese Mulberry (Morus 
Multicaulis) from France, Italy and China, of one, 
two and three years’ growth, may be had in large 
or small quantities, from S. Witmarsh’s extensive 
collection, and forwarded to any of the United 
States, according to order, with directions for prop- 
agation. 

It is confidently believed, that the present mode 
of culture adopted by us, will prove a certain and 
secure protection against the severity of winter, 
and the best method, by which to increase the fol- 
iage and multiply the number of trees. 

All orders directed to the subscriber, will receive 
immediate and faithful attention. 

In behalf of 8S. Waitmarsa, 
DANIEL STEBBINS. 

Northampton, (Mass.) Sept. 14, 1836. 








Garden Seeds, Trees, &c. 
WM. PRINCE & SONS, Proprietors of the 


Linnean Garden and Nurseries, near New York, 
offer to the public the most extensive collection of 
Garden, Agricultural & Flower Seeds to be found 
in the Union. They will supply venders on the 
most favorable terms, both as to prices and eredit ; 
and they will also enter into such engageinents re}- 
ative to Agencies for the sale of their Trees, Plants, 
Bulbous roots, &c. as cannot fail to be highly ad- 
vantageous to their correspondents. The seeds 
will be supplied by the pound and bushel at low 
prices, or they will be furnished to any extent put 
up in small papers and labelled ready for retailiug, 
on which a large discount will be allowed. Spe- 
cimen beds of the different seeds are growing for 
inspection, whereby their excellence and accuracy 


aus 8 100,000 Chinese Morus Multieaulis 






ated to $30 per hundred—15,000 Broad-leaved 
“lorence Mulberry at $12 to $15 per hundred— 
and also above 100,000 White Italian do. at $30 to 
$80 per 1000 according to size. Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees of every description. Flowering 
Shrubs, Green Flower Roots, splendid Double 





Dahlias, nhouse plants, &c. Priced Cata- 
logues of which will be sent per mail to e¥ery ap- 
plicant. The proprietors of Nurseries, and those 
who wish to establish new Nurseries, will be dealt 
with: at a liberal discount. 

Oct. 25, 1836. 3w40. 


the American, and cast thine eyes southward, | 


Will leave Gurdiner every Monday and Friday 
at 3 o’clock P. M., and Bath at 6 o’clock P. M. 

Leave Lewis’ Wharf, Boston, for Bath and Gard- 
iner, every Wednesday and Saturday at half past 
5 o’clock P. M. 

Carriages will be in readiness to take passen 
to and from Hallowell, Augusta and Waterville, on 
the arrival of the boat, and on the days of her sait- 
ing. 


FARE. - 
From Gardiner to Boston $4,00 and 
“ Bath to “ 3,50 § found. 


(> The Steam boat TICONIC will run to Wa- 
terville, in connection with the New England, when 
the state of the river will permit. 

(= The New Eneianp is 2 1-2 years old— 
173 feet long—307 tons burthen, and the fastest 
boat that ever run North of Cape Cod. 


AGENT'S. 


Messrs. T. G. JEWETT, Gardiner, 
J. BEALS, Bath, 
M. W. M. GREEN, Boston. 
Gardiner, June, 1836. 


Cooking Stoves---Fire Frames--— 
Franklin & Close Stoves. 


The subscriber has for sale MOOR’S celebrated 
Coox Stoves. He has also the Conical Premium 
Cook, which tor a small family or for the price be 
thinks is equal to any in use. A variety of other 
patterns of Cooking Stoves. Also Fins Frames, 
various sizes aud patterns; Franklin and Close 
Stoves. Also Shecc Zine and Sheet Iron. Also 
fron and Steel. SAM’L CHANDLER. 

Winthrop, Sept. 22, 1836. 34. 


Greenleaf’s Patent Cheese Press 


This Press is a very simple, cheap and efficient 
contrivance. Its Lene advantage is, that its 
power is progressive—being sufficiently light at 
first, and increasing as the curd, by becoming more 
compaet, presents a greater resistance. In this re- 
spect it is believed to be superior to every other 
Press now inuse. It has been introduced into sev- 
eral of the States, and has everywhere received the 
approbation of judicious manufacturers of cheese. 
’ Persons wishing to purchase exclusive rights for 
Counties or towns will please apply to the subscri- 
ber, whe will give immediate and profitable em- 
ployment to a number of activetrustworthy agents. 

MOSES MERRILL, 
Joint Proprietor and General Agent. 

Andover, Maine, March 10, 1836. 6m7 


Stump Machine. 


WE, THE UNDERSIGNED, feel 
highly gratified in being able to receommend 
to the public, a useful and newly inveuted machine 
for pulling stumps, and raising rocks from the 
ground, patented by Leonard Norcross of Dixfield. 
The machine was in operation near this village 
when we saw it, and we give it as our opinions, 
that it is the cheapest, safest and most efficient 
method of performing such operations, yet discoy- 
ered. The machine is very simple and cheap, and 
requires only the power of a horse to pull stumps. 

J. B. MARROW, 
HENRY FARWELL, 
CH’S T. CHASE, 
CH’S L. EUSTIS. 
Diztield, Jan. 2, 1836. 
The abeve machine, or rights for farms, towne 
or Counties may be had at Dixtfield, of George and 
Enos Dillingham, or of the subscriber. 
LEONARD NORCROSS. 


To Inventors. 














The subscriber gives notice that he shall start for 
the city of Washington on or about the Ist day of 
next month, and will take charge of models or oth- 
er business at the Patent Office, for a reasonable 
compensation, 


JOHN A. PITTS. 








Winthrop. Oct. 18, 1836. 
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